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emphasizes personality, but merges individual interests in 
the common interest of all. Public spirit in its simplest form 
is developed." 

Together with Mr. Lloyd-George we warmly commend this 
book to employers, factory superintendents, and to all members 
of the general public interested in the future and well being of 
their respective countries. 

G. K. S. 



Elements of Folk Psychology. Outlines of a Psychologica 
History of the Development of Mankind. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. Authorized translation by E. L. Schaub, Ph.D.,. 
Professor of Philosophy in Northwestern University. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.: New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916. Pp. xxiv, 532. Price, 15s. net. 

This book of Wundt's will probably remain as a classic of its 
kind. One thinks of Wundt as one of a half-dozen or so of the 
founders of modern psychology; and this is as much the case in 
Volkerpsychologie as in individual psychology. But a book 
which can be thought of dispassionately as a classic almost upon 
its appearance — the German edition is of 1912 — is already, in a 
sense, out of date. And Wundt's book really marks the end, 
rather than the beginning, of an epoch; his Folk Psychology is 
too near to philosophy, to the philosophy of history, to be valued 
apart from Wundt. Undoubtedly he has made great and per- 
manent contributions to the science of language, to the study of 
myths, and to the study of the primitive mind. But the present 
volume, in which there is far less detailed examination, but a 
more synoptic view than in the three-volume work — this book de- 
fines the limits of the Folk Psychology much more clearly than 
did its predecessor. 

It is Wundt's philosophy of history. When he objects to 
Hegel's "logical schematism" imposed upon history, we feel 
that in some measure he has been compelled to impose a sche- 
matism of his own. He defines his purpose as to understand in 
regard to mankind "not merely the genesis of the particular 
organs (of society) but primarily their co-operation and the cor- 
relation of their functions"; and also "in addition to the prob- 
lem of the relations of the separate functions to one another 
. . . we must . . . face also the broader question as 
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to whether or not mental development is at all subject to law." 
Wundt divides the stages of culture into four: (1) primitive, in- 
cluding prehistoric man and Bushmen, Negritos and Veddahs; 
(2) totemic, including two very different groups, the Australians 
and the Iroquois, and on its indefinite borders the Polynesian; (3) 
what he calls the "age of heroes, and gods," the beginnings of 
ballad and epic; (4) the "development to humanity," fostered by 
world empires and world religions. It will be observed that this 
method of division is partly one of stages of culture and partly 
one of periods of time, which tends to cast suspicion upon its 
scientific value; and further that the scheme involves a philosophic 
teleology. "A philosophy of history," Wundt says, "cannot 
dispense with principles that are in a certain sense external to 
history itself. Yet the function of such a philosophy would ap- 
pear to consist in considering historical life from the point of 
view of the purposes that come to realisation within it, and of the 
values that are created on the various levels of historical culture. 
Such a teleology of history . . . must be preceded by a 
causal investigation, which begins, here as elsewhere, by entirely 
ignoring purposes and values. . . . The direct approach to 
a philosophy of history which aims, not to acquire a knowledge 
of reality from a priori concepts but conversely, to derive ideas 
from reality, is a psychological account of the development of man- 
kind." 

But even Hegel would hardly be accused of acquiring "a 
knowledge of reality from a priori concepts"; he pretended to 
find these concepts in history. And is Wundt's concept of hu- 
manity any less a priori? If the concept is to be of value in 
folk-psychology it must be heuristic, and so far we fail to see that 
it has justified itself. What, exactly, are the permanent factors 
which permit us to regard the "development to humanity" as 
the thread to string our historical and geographical account of 
man upon? For Wundt, the conception of humanity appears to 
be in reality only a way of rounding up the various societies 
which he discusses. In the earlier sections, we find consideration 
of the social and religious organisation, marriage, art, music, 
the development of forms. But we do not find any connected 
"psychological" account of the development of man. The first 
part of the work is descriptive anthropology, the last part is 
philosophy of history. We find nothing of the influence of the 
sexual instinct, for instance, upon religion and myth. Mysti- 
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cism is not even included in the index. The treatment of primi- 
tive art quite neglects its aesthetic value. We cannot here 
attempt to criticise the particular theories — e.g., the origin of 
totemism — set forth. But why, among much matter about 
religious cults, is there so little about religious feelings? It is 
with the external features of development that Wundt is con- 
cerned. ' We think furthermore that progress in this science will 
be found in a less ambitious synthesis, and will be closely de- 
pendent upon advance in individual psychology, such as that of 
psycho-analysis. 



T. Stearns Eliot. 



London, England. 



Indian Thought Past and Present. By R. W. Frazer. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1915. Illustrated. Pp. 339. 

Mr. Frazer, who is already well-known as a competent writer 
on India and things Indian by bis Literary History of India, 
interprets his subject widely enough to enable him to include 
reflections on the social customs of the country and a long chapter 
on the position of women in India. His purpose is to give to 
Western readers some account of the semi-philosophical discus- 
sions and ideas which have gone to form the Indian mind, and 
the fact that he has had in view the requirements of general 
readers rather than those of specialists no doubt explains certain 
characteristics of the volume which would otherwise rather 
detract from its value. The most unfortunate of these is his 
persistent trick of quoting other people, some of whom are un- 
happily much less competent than he himself is; and the result 
is not merely to interrupt the continuity of the discussion, but 
to produce a bewildering sense of patchwork. In the case of 
recent writers, for example, we have some strange juxtapositions, 
and the references to classical Western philosophers like Kant 
and Spinoza are almost always unhappy. 

Part of the explanation may also be found in a natural desire 
to illustrate India by Occidental thought, in spite of the startling 
difference between the two. Indeed, the impression produced 
by a perusal of the volume is that nothing whatever is to be 
gained by such a method, except possibly in the case of the very 
earliest of the pre-Socratics. As good an example as any other is 
Mr. Frazer's discussion of the transition from the cosmogony — 



